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new matter in the appendices, including a review, brought down to date, of 
the legal position of collective bargaining in England. 30 



"Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific 
Progress Upon Human Life and Thought" 37 is an interesting attempt to 
trace the social results of scientific advance. The author has not wholly 
obliterated personal prejudice, but, on the whole, the work gives a suggestive 
discussion of the probable effects of improvements in transportation, scien- 
tific education, and invention. 

The growth of urban and suburban districts seems likely to reach a 
much broader scope than at present, and the development of distinct classes, 
the capitalistic, the middle or working class, and the non-productive class of 
social debtors and delinquents. 

With the growth of commerce and communications generally, national 
boundaries will pass away, and national unities give place to great territorial 
or economic unities. The area now occupied by the United States will prob- 
ably become the centre of the English-speaking races. 83 



A new French edition of Winterer's German treatise on contempo- 
rary socialism has recently made its appearance. 30 The sole difference 
between this edition and the preceding (thjrd) edition is an appendix which 
brings the history of socialism and anarchism down to the year iooi. Despite 
the emphatically Christian standpoint of the author, who bitterly opposes the 
materialistic tendencies of some socialist doctrines, the book is a reliable, 
careful account of the socialistic and anarchistic movements since 1878, divided 
into sections treating separately of their progress in each of the principal 
countries of Europe and America. The book also includes a general survey 
of the progress of socialism, and an account of the most important interna- 
tional congresses of socialists. It is probably the most complete book on the 
subject. 



Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams. Pp. 281. Price, $1.25. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1902. 

Fifteen years of social settlements in America have brought forth a 
varied literature. Some fifteen books and pamphlets, giving exposition of the 
settlement idea, and nearly one hundred magazine articles, descriptive of the 
work done in settlements, are enumerated in the Bibliography of Settlements. 
Most of these articles have been written by residents or workers in some of 

*> Contributed by P. H. Giddings, Columbia University. 

•'By H.G.Wells. Pp.343. Price, $1.80. London and New York: Harper Brothers, 1902. 
" Contributed by Dr. J. Paul Goode, University of Pennsylvania. 

39 "Le Socialisms contemporain. Histoire du socialism* et de V anarchisme ." By Abbot 
Winterer. Fourth edition. Pp. xlv, 450. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 190 1. 
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the one hundred institutions of this sort in America or in some of the forty 
in England. All the larger cities have now one or more such centres, but 
in no city is the settlement the important factor that Hull-House is in 
Chicago. 

The stock-yards, Hull House and the University are the three things that 
a stranger wishes to see first, and Hull-House has been written about from 
various points of view and with various degrees of intelligence in all kinds 
of magazines and papers. Miss Addams is called "from Maine to California 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf" to lecture on Hull-House. 

Ten years ago two articles, which set forth "the settlement idea" or the 
in-forming idea in the Hegelian sense, were published by Miss Addams in the 
Forum. Now the same author publishes her conclusions as to the great 
problems which have arisen in ten years of experience in carrying out this 
idea. If one reads over the first statements of the "objective necessity of a 
social settlement" and the "subjective necessity of a social settlement" as 
published in these two articles, one is struck again with the simplicity and 
clearness of the conception. The chapter on the subjective necessity says: 
"We have somehow blundered and gone far astray; in a Christian and demo- 
cratic community we have become most un-Christian and undemocratic, and 
we are paying the penalty for it in dissatisfaction with our narrow lives. 
The young people feel this most, and that especially when they are first out 
of college. For them there is an absolute necessity to have some place where 
they can get a broader experience, where they can live vicariously other lives 
than their own. The only help for this state of affairs is to start over again 
and live on Christian and democratic principles, and then see what will 
develop." 

The chapter on "the objective need" is a description of the place which 
two women have chosen in which to try to live a consistent life. They have 
looked about them and made an inventory of the social forces at work in 
the neighborhood, and found what they can do to come into natural relations 
with their neighbors. They have begun with the kindergarten, have added 
clubs and classes for men and women, and have found in this life satisfac- 
tion, entertainment and intellectual stimulus, which their own "sphere" and 
their own friends never could have yielded. 

These chapters had a great influence, because they came at a time when 
the American college student, disgusted with the church, was just ready to 
cast overboard all his religious training as something artificial and even 
hypocritical. The new conception showed him that Christianity has a content, 
however empty theology may be. The chapter on the "objective necessity" was 
an impulse to sociological investigation of slum districts, to reform of city 
governments, and to the expansion of educational ideals. Sociology, the 
youngest of the sciences, was taught in but one or possibly two American 
colleges, at that time, and the need of "the new education" was not felt. These 
chapters were also a great stimulus to psychology and ethics. It is to the 
present volume that we look for the results of ten years' social, educational, 
humanitarian and civic experience. 

The introduction starts from the proposition that morality is social not 
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individual, and maintains that the working people are the ones who have 
the highest morality — they are finding solutions to social problems as they 
arise, while the upper classes only feel the situation. The six chapters are 
to be "studies of various types and groups which are being impelled by the 
newer conception of democracy to an acceptance of social obligations, involv- 
ing in each instance a new line of conduct." Since charity is the old form in 
which the masses'and the classes came in contact, the first chapter is naturally 
devoted to the new conception of charity which life among the poor has 
given. The conclusion of this chapter is that no one can know how to be 
charitable who does not live with the poor and humble. Many instances 
are given which show conclusively that the different antecedents, wholly differ- 
ent circumstances and primitive view of life of the poor make it quite impos- 
sible for the opposite extremes to understand each other. "The state of mind 
which an investigation arouses on both sides is most unfortunate; but the 
perplexity and clashing of different standards with consequent misunder- 
standings are not so bad as the moral deterioration which is almost sure to 
follow." The possession of money makes a different attitude toward life. 
Charity is made necessary by industrial features. A higher ethical standard 
cannot be artificially substituted for a lower one. The industrial situation is 
the fundamental problem. 

"Filial Relations" carries out the ideas in the first book on the subjective 
necessity of social settlements. The daughters of the family are breaking 
away from family ties because they recognize higher social obligations ; they 
cannot find self-expression in the maintenance of outgrown ideals. The 
tragedy of Lear is used to illustrate the higher conception of filial relations 
and the inevitable misunderstanding due to the narrowness and fixed ideas 
of the mind of the parent. "The modern woman finds herself educated to 
recognize a stress of social obligations which her family did not in the least 
anticipate when they sent her to college. She finds herself, in addition, under 
an impulse to act her part as a citizen of the world. . . . Her life is 
full of contradictions. . . . When her health gives way under this strain, 
as it often does, her physician invariably advises a rest. But to be put 
to bed and fed on milk is not what she requires. What she needs is simple, 
health-giving activity, which, involving the use of all her faculties, shall be 
a response to all' the claims which she so keenly feels" (p. 87). This chapter 
lays the foundation for a much better understanding of the "new woman." 
Miss Addams expresses the psychology of the modern woman much better 
than it has been set forth by any one else, and if this is applied to woman's 
work in the new field's of activity which she has taken up, she will not seem 
to be merely "the unquiet sex." "Under an impulse to act her part as a citizen 
of the world," the club is the place where she makes her first attempt to 
co-operate with her fellow-women for the good of the community in which 
she lives. This study of the struggle of woman to realize herself brings the 
author at once to the weakness of her education and, indeed, of all education. 

The root of the difficulties in the present industrial system is said to 
lie in the clash between individual or aristocratic management and corporate 
or democratic management. This is illustrated by the experience of two 
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companies which have attempted to do for their employees what they should 
have been aided to do for themselves. The efforts of Mr. Pullman and of the 
Dayton Cash Register Company were valuable only as incentive to the mass 
of workingmen. Social morality is impossible without a basis of democratic 
experience. "A man who takes the betterment of humanity for his aim and 
end must take the daily experiences of humanity for the constant correction 
of his process. He must not only test and guide his achievement by human 
experience, but he must succeed or fail in proportion as he has incorporated 
that experience with his own" (p. 177). This chapter and the one on 
political reforms are the ones that have received the highest praise from 
those who heard them in lecture form. They are philosophic in the best 
sense; they find a guiding thread which will lead out of the tangle of mere 
opinion, a principle which explains apparent contradictions. 

The chapter on Political Reform is the most original in the book. The 
work done in the nineteenth ward of Chicago has shown to those who have 
observed it that we have representative government in American cities, 
whether we will admit it or not. "The real leaders of the people are part of 
the entire life of the community which they control. . . . They are often 
politically corrupt, but, in spite of this, they are proceeding upon a sounder 
theory than that of the reformers." Political ideas are founded upon indi- 
vidual experience. The heterogeneous population of the nineteeenth ward 
is alike in having a consciousness of the individual primitive virtues of 
brotherly kindness and charity, and in being entirely unconscious of anything 
vicious about selling your vote in the city council. They are, therefore, con- 
sistent in their political activities, while the reformers represent abstract 
principles. "The corrupt politician himself, because he is more democratic 
in method, is on a more ethical line of social development than the reformer 
who believes that the people must be made over by 'good citizens' and 
governed by 'experts.' " 

On closing the volume one feels that if "Philanthropy and Social Progress'* 
was "a new impulse to an old gospel," and inspired the young college student 
with enthusiasm for the essence of Christianity — the life among those to 
whom one may perhaps do some good — the present volume inspires an adult 
and modern religious spirit. Hull-House has not now a single resident who 
would say she was living there to do good to the neighborhood. She is there 
because it is an atmosphere of freedom and inspiration, because it is an 
educational institution of the broadest scope, and because it is a rendezvous 
for the kind of people whom it is most worth while to know. 

Caroline M. Hill. 

Chicago, III. 



Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. By M. N. Baker. Pp. 317. Price, 

$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 

Mr. Baker's work, which appears in the Citizens' Library, is in keeping 
with the series to which it belongs. The arrangement of material and table 
of contents of themselves form a valuable aid in the study of such an impor- 
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